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hearty and generous hospitality extended to it by the Mayor 
and the citizens of Evanston, by the Country and Evanston 
Clubs, by the University Guild, by the President and Faculty 
of Northwestern University, and particularly by the members 
of the Modern Language departments of the University. 

10. "Heine's relation to Wolfgang Menzel." By Professor 
Julius Goebel, of Leland Stanford University. 

In the absence of Professor Goebel the paper was read by 
Dr. P. O. Kern. It was discussed by Professor J. T. Hatfield. 

11. "The Metamorphosis of Greene and of Lyly." By 
Professor C. F. McClumpha, of the University of Minnesota. 

In this paper the attempt has been made to present the resemblances and 
differences existing between Lyly's Love's Metamorphosis and Greene's Aleida, 
or, as the second title reads, Greene's Metamorphosis, and at the same time 
to determine the possible interdependence of the two works. Lyly's work 
is a drama, Greene's a novel. 

Lyly's Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit, appeared in 1579, and Greene 
hastened to imitate this popular success by the publication of MamiUia, a 
Looking-Olass for the ladies of England, in 1583. In 1587 Greene openly 
borrowed the title of Lyly's works, and again in 1589. In these two pro- 
ductions he showed himself to be wholly under the influence of Lyly's 
euphuism. He had borrowed the balanced style, the alliteration, the 
similizing imagery, in a word, the euphuistic prose style of Lyly. To all 
this he added his own scholarship which was by no means inferior. 

The chronological order of Lyly's plays has never been satisfactorily de- 
termined. Collier (Hist. Dram. Lit, in, 176) writes, " Before 1589, Lily 
wrote nine dramatic pieces — seven in prose, one in rhyme, and one in blank 
verse." Of these two were published soon after they were acted, the others 
in or after 1591. 

The history of the publication of Lyly's plays is as follows: In 1632 
Edward Blount, the bookseller and publisher, brought out an edition of six 
plays, omitting the three plays entitled : The Woman in the Moone, The 
Maides Metamorphosis, and Love's Metamorphosis. In 1858, F. W. Fairholt 
brought out his edition of Lyly's plays in two volumes, embracing the six 
plays of Blount's edition and the two plays entitled, The Woman in the Moone, 
and Love's Metamorphosis, but omitting the ninth play, The Maides Meta- 
morphosis. 

We do not know when Love's Metamorphosis was written. It was printed 
in 1601. Lyly's burial is recorded in 1606, therefore this play was the last 
printed in his lifetime, and not The Woman in the Moone, as Mr. Saintsbury 
states in his History of Eliz. Lit. 
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Blount's rejection of this play, Love's Metamorphosis, has never caused 
Lyly's authorship of the same to be questioned. Collier did waver for a 
time, not knowing whether to classify it as a poor production or as the work 
of another. But Ward, Morley, Symonds, Saintsbury, Courthope, and 
others, have ascribed it unhesitatingly to Lyly, choosing to explain its in- 
feriority by calling it a late production of the author. 

We have next to determine the time of Greene's Alcida. This novel was 
finished in 1588 and was entered at the Stationers' Hall on the ninth of 
December. We may expect that it was published soon after, some time in 
1589, yet the earliest and only known edition of it is that of 1617. Dr. 
Grosart (Greene's Works, vol. i, 87, note) states that "R. B.," the author of 
Greene's Funerals, London. 1594, included Alcida among the most celebrated 
of Greene's literary achievements. 'Phis is almost conclusive evidence that 
the edition of 1617 is not the first printed edition. 

(Then followed an outline of the two stories.) 

The stories are similar, even in the details of reported conversations and 
descriptive terminology. Lyly's play, Love's Metamorphosis, contains many 
defects which various critics have ascribed to the lack of vivacity and to the 
old age of the author at the time of composition. If Lyly was born in 
1553 or 1554 and died in 1606, at the age of fifty-two or fifty-three, we 
should hardly regard him as an old man. significant is it also, that his two 
earliest plays were printed towards the close of his life. What prevents 
our placing the last play printed during his lifetime at the earliest date of 
composition? The internal evidence of Love's Metamorphosis enables us to 
do this. The forced connection between the main story and the secondary 
story, the far fetched plot, the slavish following of the classic myth, the 
absence of such comic incidents as are found in his other plays, the lack of 
movement or interest in any part of the action, and the close resemblance 
of this play to his so-called first play, The Woman in the Moone, all these 
point to early production. We therefore would fix the date of Love's Meta- 
morphosis some time after 1584. 

Having done this we believe that Greene's Alcida is another borrowed 
tale, and that it is taken directly from Lyly's Love's Metamorphosis. We 
assume, then, that Lyly's drama appeared in 1585 or '86; and in the fol- 
lowing year Greene is busied transforming it into a novel which is completed 
and entered at the Stationers' Hall in 1588. For some unknown reason our 
first edition of this novel dates from 1617. 

We present a striking case of similarity or borrowing to establish our 
claim and to illustrate our mode of proof: Lyly presents Niobe defending 
herself against Silvestris's charge of having too many lovers — 

" Sil. The whole heaven hath but one sunne. 
Niobe. But starres infinite. 
Sil. The rainebow is ever in one compasse. 
N. But of sundrie colours. 
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Sil. A woman hath but one heart. 

N, But a thousand thoughts. 

Sil. My lute, though it hath many strings, maketh a sweete consent ; and 
a ladie's heart, though it harbour many fancies, should embrace but one love. 

N. The strings of my heart are tuned in a contrarie keye to your lute, 
and make as sweete harmonie in discords as yours in concord." 

Greene in like manner presents a scene where Meribates and Eriphila 
are having a tiff over the same trouble. Eriphila says, " What, lord Meri- 
bates, thinke you to have a womans whole heart ? no, unless you can procure 
Venus to make her blind, or some other deity deafe ; for if she see beauty 
or gold, or heare promises or passions, I thinke shee will keepe a corner 
for a friend, and so will I. But, Madam, the glorious frame of the world, 
consists in unitie, for wee see that in the firmament there is but one sunne : 
yea, quoth Eriphila, but there be many stars. The Iris or Rainbow Madam 
(qd. he) hath but one quality. Truth answered my daughter, but it hath 
many colours: but to come to a familiar example, replied Meribates: the 
heart hath but one string ; yea, but, quoth Eriphila, it hath many thoughts, 
and from these thoughts spring passions, and from passions, not love but 
loves : " 

Many other similar quotations might be cited, many euphuistic modes 
of expression, many correspondences in argument, not to speak of the great 
argument, the story itself ; but they would add length, not proof, to the paper. 

In conclusion, then, we would claim the interdependence of the two stories, 
which is self-evident, yet has remained unnoticed up to this time, we believe. 
We are also inclined to place Lyly's Love's Metamorphosis among his earlier 
works, for its date of publication proves nothing as to its age, while its in- 
ferior workmanship expresses youthful inexperience rather than senile lack 
of vivacity. We would then advance a point farther and make Greene's 
Alcida an offspring of Lyly's Love's Metamorphosis. 

Professor Martha Foote Crow offered comments on the paper. 

12. " The unity of place in the Cid." By Professor J. E. 
Matzke, of Leland Stanford University. [Printed in Modern 
Language Notes, xill, 197.] 

The author being absent, the paper was read by Professor 
C W. Benton. Remarks were offered by Dr. T. L. Neff, 
Professor E. P. Baillot, Dr. de Poyen-Bellisle, and Professor 
J. S. Nollen. 

13. " The language of Modern Norway." By Professor 
Gisle Bothne, of Luther College. [Printed in Publications, 
xni, 350 f.] 

Professor S. W. Cutting discussed the paper. 
12 
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FIFTH SESSION. 

The President called the meeting to order at 2.45 p. m. 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr.W.W. Bishop, 
Assistant Librarian of the Garrett Biblical Institute, stating 
that the Library would be open to the members of the Associa- 
tion for inspection. 

Professor G. E. Karsten inquired concerning the proposed 
joint meeting with the Modern Language Association. The 
Secretary in his reply stated that the question had been discussed 
among the officers, but that inasmuch as no official action had 
been taken at the last meeting the matter had not progressed 
farther than a mere exchange of opinion. An invitation had 
been received, signed by members of the University of Indiana 
and Purdue University, to hold the first joint meeting at 
Indianapolis. Professor C. von Klenze made a motion to 
meet every third year in joint session. After some discussion 
Professor F. A. Blackburn's amendment was adopted, viz. : 
that it was the sense of the Central Division to hold a joint 
meeting of the Modern Language Association in toto every 
fourth year. 

14. " Notes on Romanic Syntax." By Dr. Karl Pietsch, 
of the University of Chicago. 

15. "The relation of the Knightes Tale to Palamon and 
Arcite." By Professor George Hempl, of the University of 
Michigan. 

The discussion of this paper was by Professor F. A. 
Blackburn. During the discussion President W. H. Carruth 
invited Professor C. W. Benton to preside. 

16. " The earliest poems of Wilhelm Muller." By Pro- 
fessor J. T. Hatfield, of the Northwestern University. [Printed 
in Publications, xin, 250 f.] 
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The discussion of this paper was by Dr. P. S. Allen, and 
Professor C. von Klenze. 

1 7. " Bacon's Historia Literaria." By Professor Ewald 
Fluegel, of Leland Stanford University. 

The paper having arrived too late to be properly presented 
was read by title. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 o'clock p. m. 



